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No. 1—TO AN ABSENTEE - - - - - - Hoop 
2--TO THYRZA - - - - = + = = BYRON, 
3—THERE WAS A TIME- - - - - =- ¥y 
4.—BREAK, BREAK, BREAK - -  - _— - TENNYSON 
5—THE SILENT LAND -_ - i | lite - SALIS. 


(Paraphrased.) 
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g9.—IS THERE A BITTER PANG - - - - Hoop. 
10.—TO CLARISSA - - - - - - COLERIDGE. 
12—MUTUAL PASSION" - - - - - 2. 
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14.—ODE TO PYRRHA (Milton) - - - - HORACE. 
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THE STORY OF LUDMILA. 
By G. Mazzucato. 


Ir anything fell short of the expectation as regards the new sacred 
cantata, Saint Ludmila, the fault must be laid at the door of the 
poet who chose to give us a fancy Saint Ludmila, instead of the 
historical one. Plentiful sources of information regarding the life of 
Sancta Ludmilla, Vidua, Martyra, Bohemia Ducissa et Patrona are at 
hand: the “Acta Sanctorum” are by no means a rare book, and under 
the 16th of September the reader will find the account of the Saint’s 
life written by Christannus, Ludmilla’s grand-child, with many valuable 
notes and explanations, by Hactenus Balbinus, who printed Christ- 
annus’s work in the first book of his Epitomes Rerum Bohemicarum. 
Another excellent account of the Saint, and of the times when she 
lived and died, is given by the venerable Cosmos in his Chronicon 


Bohemorum,written at the beginning of theeleventh century, and printed. 


after a codex of the fourteenth century in Messrs. Pelcal and Dobrowski’s 
Scriptorum rerum Bohemicarum. The united legends of the Saints 
Quirillus, Methodius, and Ludmila, of which Mr. Wratislaw, M.A., 
has made an elegant English translation, together with several other 
less important legends, are also well known to anybody who has read 
a history of Bohemian literature. The fourteenth century is the era 
of the rise of Bohemian prose, and the legends written in the middle 
of the fourteenth century by an anonymous author, together with 
the “ Book of the old Lord of Rosenberg,” the “ Book of Virtue,” 
the “ Chronicle of Pulkava,” and the “ Autobiography of the Emperor 
Charles IV.” are the only early specimens of Bohemian prose that 
are known to have escaped the ravages of the Jesuits, who from 1620 
to 1760 seemed chiefly bent on destroying all vestiges of Bohemian 
literature, one of the reverend fathers having confessed on his death 
bed that he alone had burned more than 60,000 volumes. 

From these and other sources of information we gather that Lud- 
mila, the daughter of Llaubor, Count of Psov Castle, married Borzivoi 
the ninth Duke of Bohemia, of the stock of Przemysl the first Czeck 
duke and the husband of Libussa, who founded Prague. In Borzi- 
voi’s time, towards the end of the ninth century, Christianity had 
been preached in Moravia by Cyril, so-called the philosopher, and 
his brother Methodius, the painter, both from Thessalonica, and in 
894, when Borzevoi was baptized by Methodius, together with his 
wife Ludmila and thirty counts of his retinue, King Swatopluck of 
Moravia had already in his states seven bishoprics; and it was on 
the occasion of Borzivoi’s going to the court of Swatopluck and being 
by the king obliged to eat on the floor like a dog, that the Duke of 
Bohemia took with him Methodius and became a Christian. Ivan, 
the hermit, has nothing to do with the spreading of Christianity in 
Bohemia ; he was met accidentally by Borzevoi when already con- 
verted, and taken for a day only to Tetin Castle. Ludmila had six 
children by Borzevoi—three sons, Spitigneus, Wratislaw, and 
Dubravius, and three daughters, one of them the mother of Saint 
Adalbertus and of Christannus, the historian. Wratislaum married 
Drahomira, a heathen, and had by her two sons, Boleslaw, the cruel, 
and Wenceslaw, the saint. At the death of Wratislaw political and 
religious struggles arose, Drahomira wishing to destroy the Christians, 
and Ludmila striving to put down the idolatress and set on the 
throne Wenceslaw, whom she had educated in the Christian faith. 
It was to put an end to this contention that Drahomira had Ludmila 
strangled in the castle of Tetin, on the 16th of September, 927, and 
that later on at her instigation Boleslaw invited his brother Wenceslaw 
to a banquet, and there slew him with his own hand. Drahomira— 
de durissima gente Luticensi et ipsa saxis durior—was swallowed up 
by the earth at Prague, before the Church of S. Matthew, which 
had been built by Spitigneus. 

Saint Wenceslaw’s death is described in “ Dalimil’s Chronika 
Czevka,” a rhymed chronicle of the second decade of the fourteenth 
century, tracing the Czecks from the Tower of Babel to the writer’s 
own day. The manuscript, a copy of the original made about 1350, 
has lain unobserved for nearly 140 years in the library of Trinity 
Coliege, Cambridge, where in 1876 it was discovered by the librarian, 
R. R. Sinker, and was then read and translated by the above- 
mentioned Mr. Wratislaw. 

The remains of Saint Ludmila are buried in St. George’s church 
at Prague, where are also the tombs of Borzivoi, Wratislaw I., 
Boleslas II., and other dukes. Since 1782 the church has been 
closed, and is opened only twice a year on the 24th of April and 16th 





} 
! 


of September respectively, the commemoration of Saint George and 
Saint Ludmila. As late as 1845 the sculptor, T. Max, exhibited at 
Vienna a beautiful statue of Saint Ludmila, which was bought by the 
Austrian Empress for 4,000 florins, and sent as a present by her to 
the town of Prague, where it was placed in St. Veit’s Cathedral. 

Certainly the early history of Bohemia teems with episodes of a 
sacred and dramatic character, and since Bohemia has in M. Dvorak 
a musician who can so well work out her national characteristics, we 
must hope that some intelligent and inspired poet might henceforth 
afford better material to the composer. 





THE HISTORY OF A MUSICAL PHRASE ATTEMPTED, 
A Sketch by Sir GEorGE GROVE. “ 
(Continued from page 694.) 
From Bach it is an easy transition to Handel (1685—1759), and 
here, as we have said, it is difficult to see whence he obtained the 
phrase, on which he evidently set a special value, though he does 


not use it so often as Mozart and Mendelssohn do. In his early , 


work, the Passion by Brockes (1704), it does not seem to occur ; nor’ 
have I found it in the compositions of the Italian period. In the 
first movement of the “ Laudate pueri” (1707) he has introduced a 
piece of plain-song, “Sit nomen Domini,” but it does not contain 
our phrase ; and not one of the other psalms or pieces of that time 
has repaid my search. It is not till his residence in England that it 
seems first to appear. Was it in the English cathedral music that he 
encountered it? The earliest instance which I can give is in the 
Chandos Anthems (1720), where, in the “ combined” shape, it forms 
the basis of a duet, used in two anthems, first in “O sing unto the 
Lord,” in B flat, for canto and tenor, and secondly in “I will magnify 
Thee,” in A, for canto and bass. We quote from the latter. The 
bass voice begins, with a bass accompaniment :— 
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After a time the bass is joined by the canto, still with the continuo 
accompaniment :— 


No. 64. O _wor-ship, wor- ship the Lord in the beau-ty, &c. 
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Here three things may be remarked : first, the ease and flow of the 
parts and the spontaneity of the phrase; secondly, that the phrase 
is used in the “combination” so often spoken of, it begins on A and 
ends on A; and thirdly, that it has quite lost its ecclesiastical 
character. 

We again encounter it in Samson (1741), in the chorus “Then round 
about the starry throne,” where it comes in, out of the somewhat 
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commonplace bustle of the preceding passage, with a spontaneous 
grace and strength that it would be impossible to surpass. Wherever 
Handel got his materials from, he was always sure to do the best 
possible with them ; and this is a passage which is certain to “triumph 
over Death and Time.” 
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Here the grace and vigour and the ease of the “triumph” are so 
great that we can pardon the entire loss of the old church character. 
We give a passage from the latter part of the chorus, where the 
answers are quicker :— 
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In Jsvael in Egypt (1738) Handel has adopted a very characteristic 
way of showing his partiality for the phrase, namely, by transferring 
notatim a fugue of John Caspar Kerl’s (which is founded upon it), 
transposing it from the key of D minor (Doric) into that of E minor 
(Phyrgian), and adapting it to the words “ Egypt was glad when they 
departed.” We give two quotations, to show the treatment by the 
old German master whom Handel has at once honoured and immor 
talized by this adaptation :— 
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We have already noticed how completely the character of the 
phrase is changed by equalizing the value of the notes. 
The following is from the stretto :-— 
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The opening chorus in /oshua, “Ye sons of Israel,” begins on 
this phrase, but without any striking treatment. 

Two other instances of Handel’s use of the phrase remain to be 
quoted. First, in the fine broad religious song which opens the third 
act of Judas Maccabeus (1746), and is too often omitted in perform- 
ance :— 
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and secondly, a passage in the second part of the air, “ Revenge, 
Timotheus cries,” from Alexander’s Feast, in which he has shown 
what fresh and terrible expression may be put into a phrase, however 
old, by a very slight change :— 
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Here the A? and A§ will strike every one. They reveal the true and 
great poet. Geminiani is reported to have said of the change of a 
semitone in the “answer” in the fugue in Handel’s overture to 
Muzio Scevola, “questo semitono vale un mondo” (“that semitone 
is worth a world”); and surely these two notes are worthy of the 
same comparison. 

(To be continued.) 








Reviews, 


INSTRUCTION BOOKS. 


Messrs. Curwen & Sons send a group of manuals treating on various 
branches of the art, and suitable for widely differing grades of students, 
“The Child Pianist,” by Mrs. J. S. Curwen, begins at the very be- 
ginning of things, and at present the publication has not progressed 
beyond the first grade. Four divisions of this grade are issued, and 
in each division or step are to be found several extremely ingenious 
duets for teacher and pupil, composed with great skill by John Kinross. 
The child takes in these alternately the treble and bass, his part being 
always confined to the simplest “five-finger” formulas, while the 
teacher provides the desirable variety and interest in the other part. 
The great advantage of this, as of other points in the method as 
compared with some similar systems, is that the child is taught all 
the clefs, or rather both the treble and bass clefs at once, and the 
relation to each other is explained in an early lesson by means of the 
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“great stave.” Another important merit in the work is that the 
teacher’s guide to the lessons is in a separate book from that which 
the child sees, for as the author says in her preface, “even the 
youngest pupils will lose a little of the requisite veneration for their 
teacher when they know that the instruction given in the lesson 
comes ‘just out of the book,’ whereas the person who can teach 
them ‘out of his own head’ is felt to have a vast fund of knowledge 
which commands respect and gives weight to his words.” Not the 
least clever part of the present series of books is, that while plenty 
of musical variety and even differences of key are found in the duets, 
the pupil is never required throughout his first grade to trouble 
himself about the black notes. We venture to doubt whether the 
arbitrary “‘ time-names ” adopted through the book, and taken from 
the tonic sol-fa system, will not prove as difficult for the child as 
the recognized names of notes, but this is a matter which can only 
be decided by experienced teachers of very young children. 

Mr. Oakey’s “ Text Book of Musical Elements” is not less rudi- 
mentary at its commencement than Mrs. Curwen’s, but it is intended 
for students of a more advanced intellectual order, and it goes so far 
as to land its readers within the realm of harmony. The “great 
stave,” that most important basis of musical instruction, is explained 
also in this book, though not perhaps quite so lucidly as in the 
work just noticed. ‘The present book seems to be specially intended 
for those who have already mastered the tonic sol-fa notation, and 
wish to master the meaning and purpose of the ordinary system, 
but there are plenty of other students who could use it with 
advantage. 

The “ Solo Singer,” by Sinclair Dunn, is a convenient manual of 
extremely small dimensions containing, not a whole compendium of 
vocal culture, such as would make the aid of a master unnecessary, 
but a great many useful hints as to the management of the voice 
as well as the general régime. A list of suggested songs which the 
author thinks should be in every singer’s repertory will be found 
very handy, though one might wish it went a little more thoroughly 
into the subject, and did not confine itself simply to the most 
hackneyed opera songs and ballads which happen to be just now 
in vogue. A really extensive if not exhaustive list on the lines of 
his suggestion would be indeed a boon to singers and their public. 
We would recommend the author in future either not to interlard his 
valuable remarks quite so freely with French words, or if they cannot 
be avoided—we know that this is sometimes very difficult—to be 
quite sure how they are spelt. In the book now before us, we are 
confronted with such words as fete, debut, fermee, and repertoire, all 
without their accents, and the extraordinary locution c/ien/é, which by 
the context we suppose to be a substitute for clientele. Several good 
recipes are given for hoarseness and colds, and many a hint as to 
personal habits, manner, and attitude may be of use to a certain class 
of singers. We wish that the following direction were as superfluous 
as some of our readers may think it is :—“ The hair and teeth should 
always be kept perfectly clean, as a person who is habitually clean 
need never fear to appear in public.” The incentive to cleanliness 
given in the second part of the direction, and its implied licence to 
those who are not in the habit of appearing in public, is very 
amusing ; but the book has a distinct value of its own, and may be 
safely recommended. 

A “Hand-book of Acoustics” by T. F. Harris, is the most 
advanced of the manuals received from Messrs. Curwen & Sons. It 
presents in an intelligible form, the discoveries and phenomena of 
acoustics, especially in their bearing upon music. Mathematics are 
as much as possible kept out of sight, and the book may be said to 
embody only so much of Helmholtz’s great treatise as is necessary 
for the musical student. Excellent summaries are added at the end 
of the chapters, and the examination papers at the end of the book 
will be found useful even by those who are not themselves preparing 
to enter such examinations. 


NEW MUSIC. 
ORGAN. 
The October number of the Organist’s Quarterly Journal (Novello 
& Co.) opens with an elaborate “Sinfonia” in G minor, by George 
Hepworth, the cathedral organist at Schwerin. The first and last 
movements are in the conventional sonata form ; they are connected 
by an Adagio written with some considerable skill, in the course of 





which is introduced a choral-like subject of a rhythmic structure 
that pleases by its strangeness. An Introduction and five-part Fugue 
by Otto Thomas of Dresden succeeds this. The fugue would 
scarcely satisfy a strict board of musical examiners ; its course is not 
clear after the first section, and few if any of the most widely 
recognized devices of the form are employed. An Allegretto Soste- 
nuto by W. Blakeley, R.A.M., is calculated to shew of good solo 
stops ina manner that will doubtless delight many a parting con- 
gregation. As a composition it has few claims to notice. 

Two Andantes for the organ, by Walter Porter, are sent by Messrs. 
Ashdown. The first, an Andante grazioso in G, is an extremely 
effective little piece, and not too difficult, either for pedals or manuals; 
the second is a perfectly simple little movement in E flat, which 
the composer suggests should be played on the diapasons throughout. 
Both are unhesitatingly to be recommended. 


PIANOFORTE. 


“A Summer Day-Dream,” by T. A. Matthay, is sent by the 
London Music Company. It starts with an Allegretto in D, in the 
unusual time of 10-8, a rhythm which is used by the composer with 
great skill and not too much pertinacity. The character of his work 
betrays the strong influence of Schumann ; it shows moreover that he 
has a feeling for form, and knowledge of the instrument for which he 
writes. : 

Messrs. Ashdown send a number of excellent pianoforte pieces of 
different styles. “Violante,” by Michael Watson, is a waltz in Span- 
ish style, better fitted for the purposes of the ball-room than for a 
drawing-room piece ; but anywhere it is bright and effective and fairly 
original. “Lullaby,” the fourth of a set of six romances by Sir G. A. 
Macfarren, all of which are edited by Mr. Walter Macfarren, is an 
attractive and very graceful piece, presenting many points of musical 
interest, and thoroughly characteristic of the composer. “Welcome,” 
the fifth of the same series, is a pretty song without words, contrast- 
ing well with the “ Lullaby,” and making an effective pendant to it. 
A delightful Gavotte in D by Attilio Ariosti is skilfully arranged by 
Edwin M. Lott; its freshness and gaiety of character, together with 
its great musical interest, make it one of the most successful of 
modern arrangements from the old masters. Dr. Lott also publishes 
a most excellent series of formulas for arpeggios, no less than eighty- 
three in number, upon a harmonized scale in C major. They are no 
doubt intended to be transposed into all the major keys, and as they 
are arranged to be played by each hand alternately, the other hand 
accompanying, a perfect school of arpeggios is given to the student 
in admirably concise form. 

Messrs. Boosey & Co. send as one of their “Cavendish” music- 
books a selection of short American pieces. The greater part of the 
compositions contained in it belong to the category of dance music, 
and they vary in merit. A transcription of the frequently heard 
“Sweet By-and-bye,” some effective marches, and an effusion 
called “The Evening Hour,” by W. F. Sudds, strongly reminiscent 
of “Les Cloches du Monastére,” a once fashionable drawing-room 
piece, make up the contents of the book. 


SONGS. 


Three songs by Mr. Cowen are sent by Mr. Joseph Williams. 
“T love you too well” is extremely melodious and effective, and 
should attain a success no less than any of the composer’s songs. 
“The Star of our Love” is not less popular in its style, but it is, 
perhaps, somewhat less original. “Clouds” is an exceedingly 
simple ballad, requiring for its comprehension no manner of musical 
ability or culture. The strained suspensions at the beginning of the 
refrain are quite in the present taste, but they savour a little too 
much of the works of Signor Tosti to please our own. The same 
publisher sends a group of three songs by W. A. Aitkin, all of which 
show great feeling for melody of a genuinely pathetic kind. “Winter 
Sunshine” and “ Night,” which are the simplest of three, are also 
the best, but all are original, and easy to sing with effect. It is a 
pity, that owing to some very bad misprint, the first chord of the 
accompaniment of the first song should be absolutety unintelligible. 
“ A Rosary,” by the same composer, is even better than these ; its 
melody is broad and dignified, and the figure of the accompaniment 
is very original. “Silver Star,” by Florian Pascal, is a song that has 
already made some mark, and is consequently in no need of detailed 
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criticism ; it is a favourable example of the popular song now in 
vogue, and has some chance of outlasting the memory of the bur- 
lesque in which it was first heard. “The Tide of Fortune,” by 
Charles M. A. Trew, is an effective though not strikingly original 
song for contralto, written with more musical skill than most songs of 
its kind. “Dolly,” by Annie E. Armstrong, is a lively little effusion, 
showing the influence of Marzials throughout, but not the less likely 
for that reason to obtain a popular success. 

Messrs. Ascherberg & Co. send “The Winged Chorister ”—the 
name fortunately is applied to a robin, not to an angel—by Ciro 
Pinsuti. It is pretentious, but not ineffective, and it possesses the 
great advantage of obd/igato parts for flute and harmonium, which can 
be used or omitted at discretion. The words are of the semi-religious 
order which now-a-days warrants the success of any song. “The 
heart afloat” by M. de Nevers is a soprano song of more or less 
nautical character, and is sufficiently taking though not very original. 
The same composer’s “ Aubade Francaise ” is a far better song as far 
as the music goes, but the words, ostensibly by “Q.R.,” contain one 
of the most glaring plagiarisms that it has ever been our fortune to 
encounter. A comparison with Sullivan’s well-known “ Ma charmante,” 
will prove this to any one who does not care to look out the poem in 
the original of Victor Hugo. Were it not for this, the song would 
deserve considerable success, since it is impassioned without being 
sentimental, and eminently vocal. The vocal duets of the late Henry 
Smart, though perhaps his most popular works, cannot be held as his 
best, and the two now sent by the above publishers—“The merry 
summer-time” and “‘ Let us wander by the sea”—are no exception 
to the rule. Both are in 6-8 time, and thoroughly easy for the voices, 
but neither has any great amount of musical interest, though both 
are well and correctly written. 





RICHARD WAGNER’S SECOND SYMPHONY. 
By WILHELM TAPPERT. 
(From the “ Mustkalisches Wochenblatt.” ) 

(Continued from page 695.) 
Wagner could not so easily part with this subject ; he harks back to 
it several times, and happily connects with it a pretty contrapuntal 
conceit which betrays a very skilful hand and sure touch—not that 
of an amateur ! 
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The first part is repeated, then follows the development or free 
fantasia which provides the customary play-ground for the contrapuntal 
gambols of the foregoing motives. To the wind-instruments falls the 
_ of bringing out a melody through the development of the 
phrase— 


QO 











They acquit themselves of their task very commendably, and in due 
course take it up in canon :— 
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I wonder whether old Weinlig would have approved of the following 


modulation! I doubt it. The transition is rather a bold one; even in 
these days it would send many a teacher of theory into a fit :— 
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There are also bold harmonies towards the close of the move- 
ment, spicy groups of tone-flowers which have not grown in the trim 
garden of the schoolhouse, but in the luxuriant wilderness. How 
great the genius and the gift of expression which are manifest in this 
sketch by the one-and-twenty years old Wagner ! 

The adagio cantabile appears less important, nor does it seem to 
have pleased the composer, who laid down his pen after the twenty- 
ninth bar, never to continue his task. It will suffice to give the first 
four bars : 
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An energetic episode of eight bars reminds one of Beethoven, 
but it is lost in a Spohr-like deviation in the melancholy E minor. It 
is true the composer works his way out of it ; two bars in the brighter 
major follow, and that is all. 

The first movement would in my opinion not be difficult to 
execute, the instrumentation would come naturally. It would be 
effective in a concert room. I shall arrange it for my pleasure as a 
pianoforte duet, and then a trial can be made in a chosen circle, of 
how this allegro sounds. 

Should the numerous unprinted works of a yet earlier period be 
published? ‘Ten years ago, when it was seriously proposed, I felt 
obliged to reply in the negative. Vow I should meet the question 
with a decided “ yes !” 

[THE END]. 








A SINGER’S LAMENT. 
(Apropos of a recent Controversy.) 


WHO taught me first my breath to draw, 

Explained to me its hidden law, 

And showed me how by stroke of glottis 

Both made and marred the singer’s throat is? 
My Behnke! 


Who gives me gargles twice a day 

The aching larynx to allay, 

And warns me that I yet am far 

From knowing how to tra-la-la? 
Mackenzie ! 


Who welcomes me with open throat, 
To clearly illustrate his topic, 
And o’er his “voice-box” bids me gloat 
For hours, with lense laryngoscopic ? 
Herr Behnke. 
Who calls me back to ancient schools 
On pain of suffering sore disasters, 
And dubs all modern teachers fools 
Who dare to snub the grand old masters ? 
Mackenzie ! 
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Then how, oh! how can I divide 
Allegiance due to either side? 
How split the difference between, 
And hit upon the happy mean, 
My Behnke? 


Shall I to high notes give their tone 
Upon voice-trainers’ noted plan, 
And trust, below the staff alone, 
The counsel of my “medicine-man,” 
Mackenzie? 


Alas! In vain I tried this way 
To terminate their ancient quarrel, 
And thus the anger to allay 
Of Emil Behnke and of Morell 
Mackenzie. 


And now the penalty I pay 
Of rival schools alternate backing. 
Again I reach, to my dismay, 
The pristine “period of cracking,” 
Herr Behnke! 


Have pity, then, upon my fate, 
And help at least to save the pieces— 
Our critoid and our thyroid wait 
While you discuss the rival theses, 
Good doctors ! 


Combine to mend our failing notes, 
In loving unity, like brothers ; 
To minister to iling throats, 
And not to jump down one another’s, 
My masters ! 
H. A. R. 





Occasional Hotes. 


The Paris journals which concern themselves with what 
they are pleased to call /e high-/ife announce for the coming 
winter a perfect revolution in the ball-room. Modern dances 
like the polka and quadrille are to be done away with, and 
only the valse is to keep its established position. Instead of 
the former we are to have the pavane, the gavotte, the 


minuet, and other dances of the eighteenth century. Tomake | 


the transformation complete, Mr. Worth and his allies should 
at the same time introduce hoops and patches and powder. 
As regards music, almost any change from the vulgar and 
conventional tunes to which gilded youths and maidens love 
to disport themselves, will be welcome. 


A monumental work of Wagner Biography has just been 
issued by the Librairie de l’Art, Paris. The letterpress is 
from the pen of M. Adolphe Jullien, a well-known Wagnerite, 
who has made extensive and thorough researches into the life 
and life-work of his hero. But almost more important are the 
pictorial illustrations which adorn the volume. M. Fantin- 
Latour, bent upon doing for Wagner what his master 
Delacroix has done for Goethe’s Faust, contributes no less 
than fourteen full page compositions. M. Jullien has also 
reproduced fifteen portraits of the master at various ages, and 
what is perhaps even more interesting a collection of 
caricatures, published in France, Germany, and Austria. 


A Parisian journalist has, according to the St. /James’s 
Gazette, devoted an article to the projected income tax, viewed 
in its bearing on the theatrical profession. One thing which 
his figures go to show is, that the professional emoluments of 
the stars of the operatic and theatrical world in Paris are 
much more modest than the prime favourites of the city which 
prides itself on being the centre of their particular art might 
be expected to content themselves with. The prime donne of 
the Opera, Mdmes. Krauss and Fidés-Devriés, head the list 





with a salary of some £6,000 a year. M. Lassalle, makes 
about £5,000, and M. Faure, the baritone, is paid at the rate 
of £60 a night on rare occasions when he appears in opera. 
Sarah Bernhardt got the same sum for each representation at 
the Porte St. Martin. Madame Judic gets £40 a night 
at the Variétés. At the Opéra Comique the four leading 
artistes are paid at the rate of £320 per month. The 
soctétaires of the Frangais—those of them who have a whole 
share—make, one year with another, about £2,400. That 
the stars of the various music-halls will help to contribute 
largely towards the new tax, it is almost needless to add, If 
M. Reyer’s proposed tax on pianofortes becomes a reality, 
the practical usefulness of music will be strikingly illustrated 
in next year’s budget. 


In a notice of Mr. Halle’s last concert, the musical critic of 
the Manchester Evening News breaks a lance against the 
“repeats” belonging as everyone knows to the classical form 
of the symphony. “We have said heretofore,” he somewhat 
jauntily remarks, “that we see no valid reason for the reten- 
tion of this practice, and we should certainly hail with delight 
the conductor who would boldly face the criticism of the 
ultra-conservatives, and initiate a reform for which we believe 
the great majority of concert audiences are quite ready. As 
it is (apart from repeats) the trio in Beethoven’s Scherzo is 
heard in extenso twice. Surely under such circumstances the 
raison @ étre of a repeat disappears.” 


The matter is not quite as simple as it appears. The 
repeat in modern music is no longer a sine gud non, and we 
are by no means prepared to say that it is one of the most 
valuable features of the classical form. Still it belongs to 
that form, and the great masters who wrote in it designed 
the proportions of their work accordingly. To omit the re- 
peat, therefore, means to destroy those proportions quite as 
much as does the repetition of an entire movement in re- 
sponse to the abominable encore nuisance. 


A correspondent writes:—Some one in the Monthly 
Musical Record is examining the passages in George Eliot’s 
works relating to music. We hope that they will not 
omit the delightful one in the third volume of “The Mill 
on the Floss,” in which the praises are sung of the 
“perfect accord of descending thirds and fifths,” with a 
transition to “linnet-throated sopranos and full-toned basses,” 
This has all the false air of learning which is the great 
defect of this truly charming writer, and which so ruins 
the effect of many of her best performances, especially in her 
later works, when she wanders off her own ground, where she 
is so delightfully sure. The writer knew her, and has sat next 
her at more than one performance of chamber music. She 
listened absolutely with the air of knowing everything before- 
hand ; but it was evident from her remarks afterwards that 
she looked on music, not as a pleasure in itself but, as a 
branch of knowledge interesting from its effect on the human 
mind. It was one of the minor defects of both this remark- 
able woman and her husband, that they were too fond of 
meddling with what they did not understand. In musical 
matters this often led to ludicrous scenes. Some one besides 
the writer may recollect Lewes’s behaviour at the first rehearsal 
of Brahms’s C minor Symphony in London, at the Academy 
concert-room—Joachim conducting. To look at him a 
stranger would have thought him a real professional musician, 
in easy and almost boisterous enjoyment of that new and 
complicated work ; and it was not till he ostentatiously beat 
time utterly wrong that that idea was dispelled, and he was 
proved to be only a very busy member of the great army of 
amateurs. 
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Monpay POPULAR CONCERTS, ST. JAMES’S HALL.— 
MONDAY EVENING NEXT, Nov. 8. Programme: The Rasou- 
mowski Quartet in F major, Op. 59, No. 1, by Beethoven ; ‘‘ Abends” and “ In 
der Nacht,” for pianoforte alone, by Schumann; Mozart’s Duet in G major, for 
violin and viola; and Haydn’s Pianoforte Trio in C major. Executants: Madame 
Norman-Neruda, Miss Fanny Davies ; MM. L. Ries, Straus, and Piatti. Vocalist, 
Madame Alwina Valleria. Accompanist, Mr. Wilhelm Ganz. Commence at 
eight. Stalls, 7s. 6d. ; balcony, 3s. ; admission, 1s. Programmes and tickets at 
Chappell and Co.’s, 50, New Bond Street; Austin’s; and the usual Concert 
Agents. 
gg ge POPULAR CONCERTS, ST. JAMES’S HALL. 
FIRST CONCERT of THE SEASON on SATURDAY AFTER- 
NOON NEXT, Nov. 6. Programme: Mozart’s Quintet in D major, for 
stringed instruments; Beethoven’s Sonata in E major, Op. 109, for pianoforte 
alone ; Piatti’s Sonata in D major, No. 2, for violoncello and pianoforte ; and 
Schumann’s Pianoforte Quartet in E flat. Executants: Madame Norman- 
Neruda, Miss Fanny Davies; MM. L. Ries, Straus, A. Gibson, and Piatti. 
Vocalist, Mr. Henschel. Accompanist, Mr, Frantzen. Commence at three. — 
Stalls, 7s. 6d. ; balcony, 3s. ; admission, 1s. Subscription to sofa stalls £5 for 
20 concerts. Programmes and tickets at Chappell and Co.’s, New Bond Street ; 
Austin’s, Piccadilly ; and of the usual Concert Agents. 





HE LONDON SYMPHONY CONCERTS— 
Conductor, Mr. HENSCHEL. 

The FIRST CONCERT will take place at ST. JAMES’S HALL, on 
WEDNESDAY, Nov. 17, at 8.30. Programme: Overture to ‘‘ The Magic 
Flute ” (Mozart) ; Concerto, for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, in C, Op. 56 
(Beethoven)—Madame Haas, Mr. Richard Gompertz, Signor Piatti; Symphony, 
in D, No. 2, Op. 73 (Brahms) ; Good Friday’s Spell, from ‘‘ Parsifal”” (Wagner) ; 
Air for tenor, from ‘‘Iphigénie en Tauride” (Gluck)—Mr. Charles Kaiser (his 
first appearance in England) ; Prelude to the third act (the Feast) of ‘‘ The Trou- 
badour” (A. C. Mackenzie), The London Symphony Orchestra will consist of 
upwards of 80 of the best resident musicians. Leader Mr, Carrodus Subscrip- 
tion tickets for the series of 16 (reserved seats), £5 15s. and £2 5s. Single 
tickets (reserved seats), 7s 6d. and 3s.; unreserved seats, 1s. Applications 
for subscription tickets received by Mr. Austin, St. James’s Hall ; the usual Agents ; 
and at the office of the Manager, Mr. N. Vert, 6, Cork Street, W. 


ERMANN FRANKE’S RICHTER CONCERTS.—Conductor, 
Dr. HANS RICHTER; Director, Mr. HERMANN FRANKE. = Or- 
chestra of 100 performers. Leader, Mr. ErNst SCHIEVER. Richter Choir. 
Choir Director, Mr. THEODOR FRANTZEN.—14th Season.-—St. James’s Hall. 
Third and last Concert, Tuesday next, at 8.—Programme: Overture, ‘‘ Tann- 
hauser ” (Wagner) ; Rhapsody, for alto solo, male chorus and orchestra (Brahms), 
alto solo, Miss Lena Little ; Selection from ‘‘ Der Ring des Nibelungen ” (Wagner) ; 
and Choral Symphony (Beethoven). Vocalists—Miss Hamlin, Miss Lena Little, 
Mr. Bernard Lane, Mr. Fischer, and the Richter Choir. Tickets, 15s., 10s, 6d., 
5s. 2s, 6d.; at the usual agents, and at Austin’s office, St. James’s Hall.— 
Mr. N. Vert, Manager. 


PEOPLE'S CONCERT SOCIETY. 


THIS WEEKS CONCERTS: 
ATURDAY, November 6, at the TOWN HALL, POPLAR, E,, 


' at 8 p.m.—Schumann’s Pianoforte Quartet, and Beethoven’s Pianoforte Trio 
in E flat, Op. 70, No. 2. 








ARTISTS. 
Herr KUMMER. 
Mr. C. F. ABDY-WILLIAMS. 
M. ALBERT, 
Mr. FULLER-MAITLAND. 
VocaLists.—Mrs, FULLER-MAITLAND and Mr. JOHN PROBERT. 


Admission, 6d. and td. 


UNDAY, November 7, at THE INSTITUTE, SOUTH PLACE, 
FINSBURY, E.C., at 7 p.m.—Mozart’s String Quartet in G, and Beetho- 
ven’s in A, Op. 18, No. 5. 
ARTISTS. 
Herr KUMMER. 
Miss BEATRICE HARRISON. 
M. ALBERT. 
Mr. W. DONKIN. 
VocALIsTs.—Mnr. and Mrs. BARTHOLOMEW. 


Collection to defray expenses. 


ONDAY, November 8, at OMEGA HALL, OMEGA PLACE, 
ALPHA ROAD, LISSON GROVE, N.W., at 8 p.m.—Schumann’s 
Pianoforte Quartet. 
ARTISTS. 
Herr KUMMER. 
Mr. C. F. ABDY-WILLIAMS, 
M. ALBERT. 
Mr. FULLER-MAITLAND. 
VocaLists.—MADAME ISABEL FASSETT and Mr. REGINALD GROOME. 


Admission, 6d. and td. 











RYSTAL PALACE. SATURDAY CONCERT, Nov. 6, at 3.— 
Dvorak’s Oratorio, ‘* St. Ludmila,” composed for Leeds Musical Festival, 
1886. Misses Annie Marriott and Hope Glenn; Messrs. Edward Lloyd and 
Santley. Novello’s Choir Conductor, Antonin Dvorak. Numbered Seats, §s., 
3s. 6d., and 2s. 6d. 


(CRYSTAL PALACE,—Miss Annie Marriott and Miss Hope Glenn 
: will sing in Dvorak’s “* St. Ludmila” on Saturday, November 6. 
RYSTAL PALACE.—Mr. Antonin Dvorak will conduct his 


oratorio “* St. Ludmila,” on Saturday, November 6. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—Mr. Edward Lloyd and Mr. Santley will 
\_sing in Dvorak’s ‘‘ St. Ludmila” on Saturday next, November 6. 


ATH PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY.—President, Sir ARTHUR 


SULLIVAN. Conductor, Mr. ALBERT VISETTI. 


The Committee of the Bath Philharmonic Society, in announcing its third 
Season, beg to express their thanks to the Subscribers and general public for the 
hearty and artistic support extended to the Society. Owing to the great success 
of their last season’s concerts, they have decided to increase the number from three 
to four. The First Concert will take place on December 23, when Gounod’s 
‘* Redemption ” will be performed, with full band and chorus. The soloists will be : 


Mrs. HuTcHINSON, Miss ANNIE MORLEY, 
Mr. Epwarp Ltoyp, and Mr. ALBERT REAKES. 


In February, the usual GRAND CHORAL CONCERT will be given. At 
the ANNUAL FESTIVAL CONCERT, the Society will have the honour of 
performing, under the éatox of the distinguished composer, Sir Arthur Sullivan’s 
last new work, ‘‘ The Golden Legend,” written for the recent Leeds Festival, at 
which it achieved an unprecedented success. For this concert the Society will 
have the assistance of some of the most eminent artists, vocal and instrumental. 

The occasion of the Queen’s Jubilee, celebrating the fiftieth anniversary of 
Her Majesty’s most glorious Accession, will be chosen for the Society’s closing 
Concert, when Ds. Stanford’s work, ‘The Revenge,” will be performed under 
the composer’s baton. This Concert will include two other new works, one by a 
local composer, the other by the conductor, Mr. Albert Visetti. The Annual 
Address, by the condcutor, will be delivered in November. 


THE CELEBR \TED 


HECKMANN (STRING) QUARTET 


Is open for engagements in Town or Provinces. For terms, 
etc., apply to Mr. H. Franke, 2, Vere Street, London, W. 


RURY LANE—Avucustus Harris, Lessee and Manager.—A 
RUN OF LUCK. Every Evening at 7.45. Written by Henry Pettitt 
and Augustus Harris. 


A RUN OF LUCK AT DRURY LANE in which the following 
powerful company will appear: Mesdames Alma Murray, K. Compton, 
M. A. Victor, Edith Bruce, M. Daltra, L. Rachael, and Sophie Eyre; J. G. 
Grahame, William Rignold, Harry Nicholls, E. W. Gardiner, John Beauchamp, 
Arthur Yates, Victor Stevens, Basil West, and Charles Cartwright. 


RUN OF LUCK, at DRURY LANE.—Every Evening at 
7-45.—Scenery by Henry Emden, Properties by Fred. Labhart, Machinery 
by James Skinner, and Incidental Music by Oscar Barrett. The whole produced 
under the direction of Augustus Harris. 



































Notice TO ADVERTISERS.—Advertisements should be sent not later 
than 5 o'clock on Wednesdays, to the Office, at Messrs. 
MALLETT & Co.'s, 68 & 70, Wardour Street, London, W. 
Telephone No. 3849. Telegraphic address: “ ASMAL,” London 

NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS.— Zhe Subscription to THE MusicaL WorLD 
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“ Che Musical World ” Prizes. 





| THE Proprietors of Zhe Musical World offer a Prize of 


Five Guineas for the best Postlude or Outgoing Voluntary, 
composed by any musician of English birth, or residing in 
the United Kingdom, or the Colonies. The pieces must 
be sent in on or before January 1, 1887, in a sealed envelope, 
bearing a motto or nom de plume. The composer’s name and 
address should be inserted in the coupon to be cut out from 
the cover of the present number, and enclosed in another 
sealed envelope, bearing on the outside the same motto or 
nom ae plume as the composition. Only the envelope of the 
successful competitor will be opened. The unsuccessful com- 
positions will be returned to their composers on receipt of a 
stamped and addressed envelope. Two leading London 
organists, whose names will be published in due course, will 
act as umpires. 
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The continued pressure on our space compels us to hold over until 
next week the fourth and last instalment of “MUSIC IN 
LANCASHIRE,” and The Musical World Story. 


Che Musical Glorld. 


LONDON, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 6, 1886. 














PHYSICIAN AND VOICE-TRAINER. 


Doctors are proverbially said to differ, but when physician 
meets voice-trainer, then comes the real tug of war, as our 
readers have reason to know. It seems to us that the battle 


which has been raging in our columns for the last two or 
three weeks is near its close; and, as medieval kings were | 


wont to throw down their sceptre when the lists were strewn 
with corpses, so we propose at a given moment to make a 
similar use of our editorial pen, and bid the survivors be at 
rest, unless indeed a new champion with new weapons should 
appear, or some straggler should think it desirable to make a 
particularly telling home-thrust at his retiring opponents. 
Although thus asserting the privilege of an umpire which 
circumstances have thrust upon us, we by no means propose 
to lay down the law as to the rights and the wrongs of the 
quarrel. Zhe Musical World, as its title implies, is the 
representative organ of the art in its various phases, and we 
thought it only fair to let men highly competent to speak, 
speak in their own way of a subject which must interest every 
musician and amateur. At present it is not our intention 
to furnish anything resembling the summing up of the case, 
miicii less to deliver judgment thereon. We only wish to 
point co some features of the controversy which probably have 
struck many of our readers as well as ourselves. It will be 
observed that most of the correspondents who take Mr, 
Behnke’s part, insist strongly upon the fact that the tone of 
fierce reproval which Dr. Mackenzie has thought fit to adopt 
was not called for by any previous provocation. From this 
opinion we must beg to differ. In the pamphlet written by 
Mr. Behnke in answer to Dr. Mackenzie’s “ Hygiene of the 
Vocal Organs,” the author assumes a studiously polite tone, 
But in his very first sentence there is a suggestion which 
might well rouse the ire of the meekest of mortals. He 
writes: “Sir,—It has frequently been suggested to me that 
your recent work, ‘Hygiene of the Vocal Organs,’ would 
never have been written had it not been for the publication of 
‘Voice, Song, and Speech, by Mr. Lennox Browne and my- 
self.” Heine used to say that every lady writing a book or a 
pamphlet had one eye on the page and the other on some 
man ; the only exception, as he maliciously added, being that 
prolific and once famous novelist, the Countess Hahn-Hahn, 
who had only one eye. Applied to the fair sex in general 
such an innuendo might pass as a good joke, but when the 
first specialist for throat diseases in the country is told that 
he has written an elaborate and scientific book with one 
eye on the subject, while the other was fixed on two rival 
authors, he can scarcely be expected to grin and bear it with 








with the meekness of the lamb, especially if, as Dr. Mackenzie’s 
letter shows, nature has endowed him with the claw of the 
tiger. It appears to us, as an outsider, that Mr. Behnke does 
not like Dr. Mackenzie any better than Dr. Mackenzie likes 
Mr. Behnke, although his temper is evidently of a more placid 
and controllable kind. 

With this personal aspect of the case, we have compara- 
tively very little todo, What interests us more is the question 
whether the new school of voice-training, based upon the 
laryngoscope and other “scientific” methods is superior to 


that of the old Italian masters which knew nothing of these 


appliances, and was based upon empiricism pure and simple. 
With regard to this question there are probably as many 
opinions as there are heads, or rather, voices. It appears to 
us that a distinction should be made between the singer, the 
singing-master, and the physician. To the first-named the 
learned apparatus already referred to seems to us absolutely 
useless, Music, it cannot be too often stated, is an art and 
not a science. A man feels that he can sing and must sing, 
and he therefore does sing, without caring an atom whether 
his voice comes from the pharynx or larynx, or is called 
head-voice or chest-voice or what-not. To teach him how to 
produce his natural voice well is the business of the singing- 
master, who himself should be an artist in theory or in prac- 
tice, well acquainted with the limits, the strength, and the 
weakness of each register and of each ¢imbre. Whether that 
knowledge is likely to be enlarged or deepened by laryngo- 
scopic experiments is a question which we do not presume to 
answer. Certain it is that the singing-master, unless he 
happens to be a doctor as well, is in these matters an amateur, 
while he becomes a specialist only when he treats the voice 
purely as the medium of artistic expression. That Mr. Behnke 
has been successful in ridding a number of voice-sufferers of 
their impediments ample testimony has been adduced in our 
columns. That he has produced, or is about to produce, a single 
vocal artist of the first order we have still to learn. Here we 
touch upon the really important issue of the controversy. It 
is unfortunately too certain that the race of great singers is 
getting more scarce every day. Who is to take the place of 
our representative quartet, Mesdames Albani and Patey, 
Messrs. Lloyd and Santley, when these artists have yielded to 
the ravages of time, is a question which throws its shadow 
over the prophetic soul. Why do we not hear of another 
Nilsson or of a Patti in the bud—to say nothing of the 
Grisis and Marios and Lablaches whom we have ceased even 
to hope for? Is it that nature no longer endows the human 
throat with the same sweetness of utterance as of old, or is it 
that the same sweetness, being latently present, fails to 
be developed by the modern singing-master? Till this pro- 
blem has been successfully solved, or rather, dispelled by the 
rising of a new and brilliant star, let us hope that Dr. Morell 
Mackenzie will keep the throats of our Albanis, Vallerias, 
and Lloyds in good working order. 





ExtRAC? from the Observer, September 19, 1886.—‘‘ Madame Sidney Pratten, 
who stands at the head of English guitarists, during her recent visit to Mr, and 
Mrs. Allan- Mackenzie, at their seat, Brackley, near Ballater, had the honour of 
performing before EI.R.H. the Duchess of Albany, who is herself an accomplished 
musician, and warmly praised Madame Pratten’s brilliant guitar playing.” —Adv¢. 
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Correspondence. 


“THE HYGIENE OF THE VOCAL ORGANS.” 
TO THE EDITOR OF “THE MUSICAL WORLD.” 


Sir,—Dr. Morell Mackenzie, in his recent work on the “Hygiene 
of the Vocal Organs,” has rendered great service to vocalists and 
teachers of singing by calling their attention to the importance of the 
old Italian School, the traditions of which are in danger of being lost 
amid speculations upon the construction of “ voice-boxes” in the 
lurid reflections of the laryngoscope. The worst of it is, too, that 
the new school, which, according to one writer, “ gives absolute con- 
trol over the various sets of muscles which go to produce the voice,” 
does not seem to have determined what muscles are mainly concerned 
in the comparatively simple act of inspiration. For whilst Behnke, 
following Mandel, says that the diaphragm is the most important 
muscle, Mr. John Howard, in his recent work on the “ Physiology 
of Artistic Singing,” maintains that in inspiration the abdominal space 
“sinks inward,” and he quotes Hutchinson, Ransome, Benson, and 
Landois, in support of this view. 

The writers who accuse Dr. Morell Mackenzie of attacking 
Mr. Behnke, forget that the “ voice-trainer” was the aggressor, and 
not the physician. In Dr. Morell Mackenzie’s valuable work he did 
Mr. Behnke the honour to allude to him in two or three places, and 
by no means always in an uncomplimentary manner ; but he also 
referred to the writings of Wesley, Mills, Lermoyez, Gonguenheim, 
Seiler, Garcia, and others. Although in many of these cases the 
doctor’s writing was controversial in tone, none of the authors except 
Mr. Behnke thought it necessary to issue a pamphlet (thirty pages 
long) against him. In this pamphlet Mr. Behnke has described 
Dr. Morell Mackenzie’s work as an anomaly (page 30), and he is 
accused of ignorance (page 24). His wise remarks on the training of 
the voice during the change have been met by vague statistics, his 
careful fenfative system ignored, and his views assailed as if he 
recommended the same kind of training during the change as at 
other times. Considering the wide knowledge shown by Dr. Morell 
Mackenzie in his book, it is certainly surprising that Mr. Behnke 
should have ventured to have written in this way, and I do not 
wonder the doctor resenting it. 

It seems to me that, whilst writing as a physician of twenty-five 
years, and modestly disclaiming the expert knowledge of those who 
devote themselves to music and physiology, Dr. Morell Mackenzie 
has shown an accurate knowledge of both these subjects.—I am, Sir, 
yours faithfully, 

CHARLES H. WADE. 
9, Albert Mansions, 
Victoria Street, S.W. 


TO THE EDITOR OF ‘‘ THE MUSICAL WORLD.” 


Sir,—I am not surprised at the insulting tone of Dr. Morell 
Mackenzie’s letter. Such a style of writing seems habitual with him. 
It shall not, however, prevent me from pointing out to your readers 
how, for the purpose of making me appear foolish in their eyes, he 
has misrepresented my plain statement of facts. 


(1) Inno way did I describe Mr. Behnke’s treatment of my 
voice as “ miraculous.” 


(2) Nor did I proclaim his success “ from the housetop.” Dr. 
Mackenzie professed not to know what a “speech- 
sufferer” was. I gave him an illustration; that was all. 

(3) I said that in consequence of my following similar advice 


to that given in A/ygiene of the Vocal Organs “my voice 
never settled.” That was very different from saying 
“it never went through the process of change at all.” 
Most decidedly it dd change, and when I found I 
could no longer sing treble, I tried to sing alto, until 
my speaking voice was reduced to a “ miserable kind 
of child’s squeak.” 
It will thus be seen that Dr. Mackenzie’s scornful allusion to the 
“infantile condition” of “another organ” of mine, and his regret 
“that Mr. Behnke has not yet turned his attention to the ‘sense box’,” 








are equally uncandid and unwarranted. Such a way of treating an 
opponent is surely disgraceful. I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
CHARLES W. Prarce, Mus. Doc., Cantab. 
14, Matheson Road, 
West Kensington, W. 
Nov. 1, 1886. 


TO THE EDITOR OF “THE MUSICAL WORLD.” 


Srr,—I have read Mr. Morell Mackenzie’s latest book on “The 
Hygiene of the Vocal Organs” as well as the works of Mr. Lennox 
Browne and Mr. Behnke, and shall be glad if you will be so good 
as to permit me to say a few words in reference to the controversy 
between Mr. Behnke and Mr. Mackenzie in your excellent journal. 

I have for the last thirty-five years been engaged in giving audible 
speech to the afflicted class of humanity commonly known as deaf 
and dumb. To pass the examination, and obtain a certificate of 
qualification for this calling, a close study of the best works on the 
anatomy and physiology of the organs of speech is indispensable in 
my country, and during all the years of my practice here and abroad 
every work bearing on that subject and within my reach had my 
careful attention. 

Reading Mr. Behnke’s “Mechanism of the Voice,” I was so 
struck with the concise and direct manner in which the difficult 
matter is dealt with, that I sought the acquaintance of the author, 
and the very pleasant and highly instructive hours which I spent with 
him convinced me that he is a Jorn teacher and has made himself a 
perfect master of his subject. With all deference to Mr. Mackenzie, 
it is therefore a puzzle to me how he after expressing to Mr. Behnke 
his gratitude for pointing out to him the mistakes he made in his 
work, after confessing that he has wronged that author by mis- 
statements, and in the face of the many attested excellent results 
achieved by his lucid and thorough instruction, can taunt him with 
“invincible ignorance,” “incurable want of accuracy,” “ plagiarism,” 
“reciting his previous exploits before /aying on,” “exhibiting his 
voice-box with indecent freedom to the public gaze,” “ having made 
his pages read like a haberdasher’s circular,” etc. 

It is a puzzle to me how Mr. Mackenzie can use the sneering style 
in which his letter in your issue of the 16th ult. is couched, and 
which, to use his own words, is “so distressing to a cultured intelli- 
gence,” and then infer from Mr. Behnke’s style of writing that “his 
reading has not been extensive.” In my humble opinion Mr. Behnke 
is not much the worse for not having read the play in which such 
philosophical (?) passages as “I knew the gentlemen were talking of 
me, for they laughed so consumedly” occur ; and, if extensive read- 
ing cultivates a style which Mr. Mackenzie’s letter favours, it is cer- 
tainly better to read little and to write, as Mr. Behnke does, in a 
dignified manner. 

It is a puzzle to me how Mr. Mackenzie can look upon “ the 
Jeebleness of Mr. Behnke’s remarks (when criticizing his book) as the 
highest compliment that could be paid to that book,” when he at the 
same time thinks him “so incurably ignorant”; “talking dogmatic- 
ally on matters quite beyond his province”; “a blind guide,” and 
“having no more authority on the production of the voice than a 
sword-swallower on the physiology of deglutition.” 

“It is absurd to insist on a singer knowing the structure of his 
vocal organs.” “It is not absurd to give the vocalist such know- 
ledge of the structure of his ézstrument as will enable him to keep it 
in working order,” maintains Mr. Mackenzie; and because Mr. 
Behnke, like everybody else, I suppose, fails to see that if a singer 
need not ’now the structure of his vocal organs, we must give a 
vocalist the knowledge of the structure of his zmstrument, he has an 
“illogical mind.” If that really be so then there can be no doubt 
that Mr. Behnke must have plenty of fellow-sufferers, and Mr. Mac- 
kenzie an exceptionally constituted mind, by dint of extensive reading 
well-stocked with synonyms. 

The laryngoscope, handled with Mr. Behnke’s skill, discloses to 
the student the hidden action of the vocal cords, and thus gives him 
a conception of the production of sound which he could not get by 
any diagram, however good ; since all true conception must enter by 
the gate of our outer senses. The laryngoscope in the hands of a 
teacher of Mr. Behnke’s capabilities is, therefore, not a toy, but a 
most powerful instrument for sound instruction. 
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To ensure distinctness of diction Mr. Mackenzie advises the 
speaker “to take care of the vowels and the consonants will take care 
of themselves,” and because Mr. Behnke maintains that “the speaker 
who wishes to be understood will have to practise his consonants and 
his vowels with the same care,” he would call him “a presumptuous 
foreigner were he not to be excused by his invincible ignorance.” 
Surely that is not argument, but invective of the coarsest kind. In 
the world of true science the stigma “foreigner” is very much out of 
place, I venture to think ; or do the members of international scien- 
tific congresses look upon one another as foreigners ? 

In conclusion, I wish to say that whatever may be Mr. Macken- 
zie’s reasons for insisting that none but physicians should meddle 
with anatomy, it is a gratifying fact that every worthy member of my 
profession has to obtain a thorough knowledge of the organs of 
speech from the very same sources as the physicians do ; and, as one 
of the examiners of the College of Teachers of the Deaf and Dumb, 
I plough mercilessly any teacher presenting himself for examination 
without giving sound proofs of a fair anatomical acquaintance with 
those organs. Such is no doubt the case also in all those arts and 
professions to the followers of which the want of that knowledge 
would be most detrimental. Mr. Mackenzie’s advice, therefore, that 
voice-trainers “should submit to be instructed as to matters on which 
they are unable to form an intelligent opinion” (anatomy) is not of 
great value, since they and others wanting that knowledge can get it 
direct instead of second-hand. ; 

The terms “wedges,” “horns,” “rings,” and “ pyramids,” which 
Mr. Mackenzie turns into goblins and then takes fright at, convey the 
exact meaning implied, and thus prove more serviceable, I venture to 
say, even in the case of many a physician, than the long Greek terms. 

A perusal of the respective books of the two authors will, in my 
humble opinion, more fully convince the unbiassed reader how far 
Mr. Mackenzie’s address to Mr. Behnke is justified.—I am, sir, your 
obedient servant, 

Jews’ Deaf and Dumb Home, 
Walmer Road, Notting Hill, W. 
Oct. 27, 1886. 


O. SCHONTHEIL. 


TO THE EDITOR OF “THE MUSICAL WORLD.” 


Sir,—I have read the correspondence, which has occupied so 
much of your valuable space, with considerable interest. It was not 
my intention to join in it, but I should like to make some remarks, 
if you will allow me. ; 

In the first place I consider that the laryngoscope, in the hands 
of a singing master, is a toy, which may serve to impress the too 
credulous pupil, to mystify the weak minded, to stimulate the morbid 
fancies of the over-sensitive, and lastly to subserve no useful end. 
The idea, too, of cramming the unlucky pupil with scraps of ana- 
tomico-physiological knowledge, the details and meaning of which I am 
quite certain he will never grasp (not to mention the probable in- 
capacity of the Mentor to teach it) is manifestly absurd, and can 
only be a disadvantage to the pupil. 

The pupil does not require a laryngological demonstration to inform 
him that he has overstrained his voice. Various subjective symptoms 
teach him this, and bring him to the doctor to have them alleviated. 

The laryngoscope might be of service if it could demonstrate to 
the pupil the position of the cords necessary for the production of a 
certain note, and if the pupil could be instructed to imitate this 
condition. But since this voluntary co-ordination on the part of the 
pupil is impossible, and since, moreover, beyond certain broad effects, 
no one position can be assigned to the larynx for the production of 
each individual note, the laryngoscope must fail to be of any 
scientific value to the voice-trainer. The individual who uses it 
before his pupils (for more than a physiological demonstration to 
those well acquainted with medical sciences) may not unreasonably 
be suspected of wishing to mystify them, and to convey the im- 
pression that he is so much better than “that other fellow ” who does 
not use the laryngoscope. 

Again, it hems asi that the book, “Voice, Song, and Speech,” 
did not give rise to Dr. Morell Mackenzie’s “ Hygiene of the Vocal 
Organs.” Mr. Behnke takes a very exaggerated view of the impor- 
tance of his pseudo-scientific work. Speaking as a physiologist, and 
as one with some practical knowledge of the laryngoscoge, I can say 








that I attach the highest scientific value to Dr. Morell Mackenzie’s 
work. I cannot say so for the photographic accomplishments re- 
corded in “ Voice, Song, and Speech.” These have merely shown, 
what scarcely required proof, how difficult it is to perform the feat of 
photographing the larynx, and what poor results are obtained when 
it is accomplished. What is to be learned from these pictures? 


| I will defy any ordinary person to even recognize what they are 


meant for when dissociated from the letterpress. 

Direct observation by a skilled observer, on the best material 
(not as Mr. Behnke would have it on untrained voices)*, must settle 
the many difficult points in the physiology of voice production. It is 
because Dr. Morell Mackenzie is such a skilful observer, and has 
employed-such exceptional material as the first singers of the day, 
and has had such unrivalled opportunity, that his work is so far ahead 
of anything of the same kind done since Garcia’s and Johann 
Miller’s days. Dr. Morell Mackenzie’s is a solid contribution to 
science, notwithstanding it is published in a popular form. 

On re-reading Dr. Mackenzie’s book, I fail to see that it contains 
anything more than fair criticism, and I am not surprised that my 
esteemed friend and colleague should angrily repel the unwarrantable 
charge made by Mr. Behnke in the beginning of his ill-judged 
pamphlet. Mr. Behnke and his pupils will have some difficulty to 
prove that their use of the laryngoscope leads to any practical result. 

I knew a most talented and estimable country doctor who once 
called in a consultant. The latter brought with him a sphygmograph 
(a physiological toy to record by tracings the movements of the pulse). 
He proceeded to apply this instrument to the patient, and obtained 
a tracing of the pulse, much to the mystification of the patient, and 
glorification of himself. ‘‘ What have you learned by that ?” enquired 
the country Césculapius. “Oh, I have got a very interesting tracing,” 
was the reply. ‘“ Have you learned anything that the ‘tactus eruditus’ 
would not have taught you ?” was the enquiry. “No,” was the un- 
willing admission. ‘“ Well, then, when I call you in consultation, 
leave your toys at home, and do not come here with tricks to mystify 
the patient and make him think you are so much more clever than 
anybody else,” was the angry but deserved rejoinder. The moral is 
obvious. The singing master, in employing the laryngoscope, is 
guilty of a species of trickery. Let him destroy his toy and his 
‘anatomical fiend,” and leave these to the proper person, viz, the 
physician. To the latter it is invaluable, nay absolutely necessary; 
to the former it is only an agent for self-glorification, and to brandish 
it in the face of the unlearned pupil savours of chicanery. Apologizing 
for occupying so much space, I am Sir, yours obediently, 

R. Norris WoLFENDEN, M.D., Cantab., 
Senior Physician, Throat Hospital, 
19, Upper Wimpole Street, W., Gordon Square. 
Nov. 2, 1886. 


TO THE EDITOR OF “THE MUSICAL WORLD.” 


Sir,—In your issue of the 16th of October, you publish a 
letter from Dr. Morell Mackenzie in answer to a pamphlet “ Physician 
and Voice Trainer,” by Mr. Emil Behnke. Not having seen the 
pamphlet in question, I was at a loss to understand the purport of 
the letter, so I procured a copy and was very much interested in 
studying the same. Fearing that Dr. Mackenzie’s letter, which is 
clearly the work of one who has completely lost his temper, may 
remain unreplied to, and thus cause some of your readers to con- 
clude that Mr. Behnke’s system of teaching is based upon wrong 
principles, I venture to reply to it, and I may have some claim to do 
so, as some of my relations and friends have studied with Mr. Behnke, 
and at most of the lessons they have received I have been present, 
and can therefore speak from personal observation. So, in the first 
place, I give an absolute denial to the charges which are contained 
in Dr. Mackenzie’s letter, and expressed in such an abusive manner. 
All those whom I know as having studied with Mr. Behnke have 
derived immense benefit, and the effect in my sister’s case was re- 
markable, and, although she had but few lessons, her voice improved 
wonderfully, and her upper register developed in such a manner that 
she could sing with ease notes which formerly she could hardly 





* Mr. Behnke’s assertion that protrusion of the tongue always distorts 
the laryngeal image is a pure fiction. It does nothing of the kind. 
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produce at all, and this will be direct testimony in answer to the 
false statement by Dr. Mackenzie that Mr Behnke’s method was to 
train the voice downwards. The learned Doctor expresses regret for 
having made an error, but this is not much good when the mischief 
may be done, and I would suggest that in future he should be more 
particular in what he says and not lose control of himself so entirely 
as to be led to make statements which have no foundation in fact, 
which he could easily have discovered had he desired to be just and 
had given himself a little trouble to ascertain the truth. I could 
mention other cases of Mr. Behnke’s success in his training of pupils, 
but as I wish to speak on one or two other points I will pass on. 
The style of Dr. Mackenzie’s remarks as to the treatise “ Voice, 
Song, and Speech” is contemptible, and I believe I am correct in 
saying that his is only one adverse criticism, and that of an evidently 
jealous man, as compared with the abundant testimony which has 
been recorded in favour of the book, let alone the fact that it has 
already reached the fourth edition, which speaks volumes for the 
value of the work. Your readers will not take long to see the 
worthlessness of the opinion of so prejudiced a person as Dr. Mac- 
kenzie. 

It is highly amusing to find him saying that the error as to the 
“break ” in the voice which he has to thank Mr. Behnke for pointing 
out, was due “either to carelessness on his part or on that of his 
amanuensis.” This innocence and seeming incapacity for error is 
too funny in a man who later on in his letter does not hesitate to 
charge his opponent with “invincible ignorance,” and I venture to 
suggest that the above error very probably was due to this very 
cause, quite as likely as the result of “carelessness.” In fact, Dr. 
Mackenzie seems to have the notion that he is justified in ex- 
pressing decided opinions on subjects, although he claims no authority 
to do so, but nobody else must do anything of the kind. Oh no! 
the same privilege is not be extended to another man. This may 
account for his one-sided argument. “ But surely because a man 
does not speak with authority on a subject, he is not therefore obliged 
to look upon it as altogether ‘ ¢adu’ to him.” Dr. Mackenzie does 
not practice what he preaches, because we find him turning round 
on Mr. Behnke for, as he says, presuming to dictate to Englishmen 
as to the proper importance of consonants; and where is his 
authority, or where has he the superior knowledge of the rendering 
of consonants in singing to Mr. Behnke. I did not know before of 
a medical man holding forth and setting himself up as a master of 
elocution. I should prefer giving the credit for greater knowledge 
to the one who is always having pronunciation brought under his 
notice, and not to a throat doctor ; and answering Mr. Mackenzie in 
his own language, assuming that Mr. Behnke is not an authority, 
may he not be allowed to speak on the English language as a subject 
“not altogether fadu” to him. I should be astonished to find any 
professor of singing telling a pupil “to look after the vowels and the 
consonants will take care of themselves,” for this is what Dr. Mac- 
kenzie says. I have always found that vowels and consonants require 
almost equal attention, and neither can beleft to take care of themselves. 
When speaking on the question of vocal training during the “ cracking” 
period, Dr. Mackenzie says that Mr. Behnke meets his arguments 
with “mere unreasoning assertion,” and adds, “you bring against 
me a few haphazard statistics which prove nothing in particular.” 
Oh, indeed ; what are the “few haphazard statistics,” and what is 
the “mere unreasoning assertion?” Why, the opinion of 158 singers 
and teachers of singing, including such authorities as W. H. Cummings, 
Edward Lloyd, Dr. Stainer, Dr. Bridge, Dr. Martin, The Rev. Sir 
F. A. Gore Ouseley, and Joseph Maas; and against such overwhelming 
testimony we have the opinion of one man who, setting himself up 
as the very ideal of perfectness, disdains to listen to any but his own 
opinion, and seems totally deaf to all reason. I have been led to 
make these remarks in order to try and see justice done, and I can 
only advise your readers to procure Mr. Behnke’s pamphlet “ Phy- 
sician and Voice Trainer,” published by Chappell & Co., New Bond 
Street, and compare it with Dr. Mackenzie’s letter, and they will 
soon judge as to who has the best of the argument ; but apart from 
all this, I am astonished that such a letter should have been made 
public by its author : I should be ashamed of such a production. 

I am sure that Mr. Behnke deserves the thanks of singers and 
students for his earnest and unselfish endeavours to assist them in 
this branch of musical art, and the interest he takes in the same is 








clearly proved by his admirable works on the subject, the production 
of which must have cost him many months of labour and anxiety. 

I feel I owe an apology to Mr. Behnke for thus presuming to 
defend him against an unprovoked attack, and with an expression of 
regret to you, Mr. Editor, for occupying so much space in your 
valuable paper,—I beg to remain, your obedient servant, 

ARrHUR J. GREENISH, Mus. Bac., Cantab. 
Organist and Choir Master of §. Saviour’s, South Hampstead. 


23, Maitland Park Road, N.W. 
Oct. 25, 1886. 


Concerts. 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


The 959th of the Monday Popular Concerts took place at St. 
James’s Hall on Monday, the 1st of November. This season of 
winter concerts was ushered in by a gem from Mozart’s treasury of 
chamber-music. ‘The Divertimento in B flat, written for two violins, 
viola, violoncello, and two horns, headed the performance, with 
Madame Norman-Neruda as first violin, supported by MM. Ries, 
Hollander, Naldrett, Keevill, and Piatti. Mozart’s composition re 
ceived an interpretation which thoroughly delighted the audience. 
Most clearly did the different instruments bring out the varied 
qualities of the work—a work in which we find, with a badinage 
allied to courtly grace, melcdic sweetness and clear symmetrical con- 
struction. ‘The contrast between the pianoforte and “wind” and 
“strings” is just what a plaster cast is to the marble original. All 
the more praise then is due to the pianist who can, after such an 
exquisite piece of concerted music as Mozart’s Divertimento, move 
the audience to such genuine expressions of approval as resounded 
through the hall. Mendelssohn’s Caprice in F sharp minor was 
played with Schumannesque ability by Miss Fanny Davies. This 
composition is one which taxes the powers of the executant to the 
utmost. Mendelssohn always chose it as his cheval de bataille. He 
played it to Rossini, who, unfortunately, offended the composer by 
muttering during the performance, ‘Qa sent la sonate de Scarlatti.” 
Mr. Santley sang, with his accustomed 670, the well-known English 
song by Purcell, “ Let the Dreadful Engines.” His selection of 
“The Arrow and the Song,” by Gounod, was an unfortunate one. 
It is weak music, set to weaker words, with some particularly un- 
pleasing sibilant lines—such as “ For so swiftly it flew, the sight.” 
The accompaniment to Madame Norman-Neruda’s excellent render- 
ing of Raff's somewhat unsuggestive compositions, ‘ Im Rosengarten 
zu Worms,” and Was er von Weberlein gelernt,” was played by Mdlle. 
Neruda. Signor Piatti, accompanied by Miss Fanny Davies, played 
Rubinstein’s sonata in D major, Op. 18, for pianoforte and violon- 
cello ; but this is not altogether a characteristic composition of the 
fiery and gifted Moldavian. 





NOVELLO ORATORIO CONCERTS. 


The performance of Dvorak’s S¢. Ludmila for the first time in 
London attracted a large audience, who for the most part proved 
the deepest interest in the new work by arriving with considerable 
punctuality, and remaining until the close of the three hours’ concert, 
the intense anxiety to fly from the scene of enjoyment only manifest- 
ing itself by the flutter of wraps and cloaks, which was mingled with 
the sounds of the solemn choruses at the close of the cantata. This 
unofficial music, however, does not exclusively adorn the Novello 
Oratorio Concerts; it has been commented upon in public and private 
often before, and is only mentioned in this connection as being an 
interruption of a slighter nature than the ordinary British stampede, 
and as therefore emphasizing the unusual interest of the public in 
the matter in hand. That Mr. Dvorak’s latest work, in spite of 
lengthiness and other defects (sufficiently touched upon in the letters 
from Leeds by Zhe Musical World corresvondent), abounds in 
qualities that emanate from a master mind, was obvious in the 
performance in St. James’s Hall, on October 29. The interest 
grew during the singing of the fine opening choruses, to culminate 
towards the end of the first part, where the chorus sings “The 
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meadows mourn,” &c., followed by Ludmila’s fine air, “O grant me 
in the dust to fall.” The words, “ Reveal, O whither will my soul 
be transported,” &c., are wedded to music of the greatest beauty, 
and were sung by Madame Albani with passionate earnestness. The 
recitative for Ivan with accompaniments for wind instruments which 
follows immediately, loses its proper effect through its curious 
similarity to a well-known passage in Don Giovanni, of which 
the meaning, it need not be said, partakes of the solem- 
nity without the hope and comfort of Ivan’s utterance. The mag- 
nificent chorus “ Now all gives way” was sung admirably on the 
whole, and its importance and originality made compensation for 
the serious defects which had marred some earlier portions of the 
oratorio. The second part depends greatly upon the soloists. 
Miss Hope Glenn acquitted herself admirably of a very un- 
grateful task, but her best point was made later on in a short solo, 
“ Powers that dwell,” very near the end. Ivan’s air, “I was not 
deceived ” (substituted for the unfortunate “ It was no mistake ”), was 
followed by another air which gave a fine opportunity to Mr. 
Santley, and he sang the words “In loving only is the source of 
bliss” with the genuine ring we expect from him. Space will not 
allow « mention of every number which struck the hearers as 
especially remarkable. Borivoj’s music, especially the passage 
announcing his conversion to Christianity, was magnificently sung by 
Mr. Lloyd, who also combined with Madame Albani in giving a 
perfect rendering of the duets. The hunting chorus was effective, 
but the choruses of the third part, “ Mighty Lord to us be gracious,” 
and “Now kneel ye both,” were even better. On the whole the 
chorus singers may be congratulated on their achievements, for though 
their performance was attended with some unhappy inaccuracies, 
they succeeded in going through their arduous task without any very 
serious hitch. Herr Dvorak conducted. 


CRYSTAL PALACE SATURDAY CONCERTS. 


The most interesting feature of last Saturday’s concert was the 
appearance of Herr Julius Klengel, whose fine violoncello playing 
won hearty recognition. Of his pieces, the Scherzo of his own com- 
position was re-demanded. The Concerto, by Volkmann, afforded 
the virtuoso great opportunity for the display of his brilliant talent. 
The composition is a good specimen of Volkmann’s musicianly work. 
It belongs to the period influenced by his life-experiences in Hun- 
gary. The prelude to the third act of Wagner’s Zannhduser and the 
“Waverley ” Overture, by Berlioz, were attractive items of the pro- 
gramme, and the Symphony was Mendelssohn’s “ Scotch,” one well- 
—_ to Crystal Palace audiences. Mlle. Ella Russell was the 
vocalist. 


RICHTER CONCERT. 


The second Richter Concert of the autumn series was given last 
Saturday evening. Brahms’s fourth symphony in E minor, which 
was heard for the first time in London last season, was played 
magnificently, the same must be said of the Charfreitags-Zauber from 
Parsifal, and of Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsody in D minor and G 
major, where Mr. Schiever distinguished himself in a graceful cadenza 
for the first violin, and where the whole band surpassed themselves 
in the fire of their execution. Mrs. Hutchinson sang one song, the 
English translation of Berlioz’s “ L’Absence,” with great expression. 


ROYAL COLLEGE CONCERT. 


The first Royal College concert of this term was given in the 
West Theatre of the Albert Hall last Thursday week. The room 
was crowded, and the visitors had their exits and their entrances with 
some difficulty. The interest taken in the proceedings was thoroughly 
well deserved by the young artists. They did credit to the institu- 
tion by giving evidence of careful training in many ways ; of a begin- 
ning of the feeling for phrasing, which cannot be completely learnt 
until wide experience continues the teaching of school authorities ; of 
excellent talents on the whole ; and of high musicianly qualities and 
good “ musical memory” on the part of Mr. Sutcliffe, who played a 
violin piece by Kiel without book, committing only one or two 
slips, attributable no doubt to nervousness. In general there was no 
lack of happy confidence among the young people who seemed to 
be as much in their element as members of a family party might be 














The singing of Gounod’s “O that we two were maying,” by Miss 
Emily Davies, was admirable in every respect; the more trying 
“Angels ever bright and fair” (Handel) was very creditably per- 
formed by Miss Julie Albu, especially in the cantabile passages. The 
vocal quintet “ Scrivermi” (Mozart's Cos? fan tutte) was so well sung 
by Miss Himing, Miss Kriiger, Mr. Atkinson, Mr. Price, and Mr. 
Milward that it was redemanded ; the beautiful quality of Miss 
Himing’s voice was heard to great advantage in the soprano part. 
The pianoforte solo, a Suite by Grieg, was pleasingly rendered by Miss 
Jenkins, and Miss M. Moore sustained her share of the pianoforte 
part of Schumann’s Trio in G minor with great steadiness. Mr. 
Inwards (violin) and Mr. Squire (violoncello) made up the trio, and 
played with care and precision. But this music could not prove so 
enjoyable to the listeners as a less complex work might have been, 
entrusted as it was to minds not quite matured, though the fingers 
were ever so ready. ‘These students’ concerts will be given every 
fortnight. 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL CHORAL SOCIETY. 


The announcement of a performance of Z/ijah is not one to 
attract critics who have already heard it more frequently than they 
would choose. Those of the profession who deviated for once from 
their principle of avoiding the oratorio were able to report that this 
beautiful music was excellently performed at the Albert Hall under 
Mr. Barnby’s conductorship on Wednesday last. The solo parts 
were entrusted to Miss Anna Williams, Miss Fenna, Miss Hilda 
Wilson, Madame Winn, Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. Arthur Thompson, 
Mr. Cross, and Mr. Henschel. 








OPERA COMIQUE THEATRE. 


Our Diva is the title of the English version of M. Royer’s 
Jostphine vendue par ses seurs, a burlesque which is well-known on 
the continent and in America, and is now being played at the Bouffes. 
The skilful adaptation by Mr. Rae, now presented to the public at the 
Opera Comique, does away with the objectionable features of the 
original. The story is that of the adventures of the youngest daughter 
of a concierge, who is persecuted by her sisters, and induced by them 
to enter into a supposed operatic engagement with an Egyptian pacha. 
Josephine is fully qualified to sustain her task, having received a musical 
training at the Paris Conservatoire, where she has met and been 
loved by a young baritone singer. The would-be Arima donna finds 
her position at Cairo rather a dangerous one, and the appearance of 
her faithful baritone, together with her mother and eleven sisters, 
affords the opportunity for the heroine to make good her escape and 
return to her own country. The patrons of this bright and pretty 
piece are not exposed to the trial of hearing Biblical names and 
situations burlesqued and dragged into the story. Besides this 
negative virtue, Our Diva can lay claim to considerable merit in the 
attractiveness of some of its music and in the capital acting of the 
company, which includes Miss Clements, a singer who has made 
good use of her experience with the Carl Rosa Company, Miss 
Minnie Marshall, and Mr. Celli, who, together with the crowd of 
pretty girls, sisters of the heroine, keep up the fun of the piece ina 
lively fashion. The miése-en-scene is remarkably tasteful and effective. 








MR. AND MRS. GERMAN REED’S ENTERTAINMENT. 


Mr. Corney Grain’s new musical sketch introduces some amusing 
illustrations for which the popular entertainer has found plentiful 
material during his sojurn in Aix-les-Bains. It is to be hoped that 
the invalids and convalescents amongst the Aaditués of that “genteel” 
resort, were unaware of the business of the funny man in their midst, 
otherwise to their physical pains might have been added the tortures 
of mental suffering. To the exmui of mere idlers Mr. Corney Grain’s 
presence might have brought relief, albeit one not of a very 
soothing nature. Italian ballad singers and French comic singers are 
“taken off” by this versatile artist, and his closing effort, called a 
cantata, has its libretto in the daily events of life at a watering-place. 
The choruses are supposed to come from energetic bath and douche 
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attendants, and from the much-pummelled and grateful patients: 
There is plenty of variety to be got from the characteristic soli of in- 
dividual victims. Mr. Corney Grain may be -congratulated upon 
having lighted upon an interesting group of subjects for his peculiar 
treatment. The sketch is preceded by the vaudeville, “A United 
Pair.” 





Music Publishers’ Weekly List. 


SONGS. 
Ah nevermore ! eke ee Lord H. Somerset .. be Cramer 
Blac\smith’s mistake, The ... .. E. St.John ... Hutchings & Co. 
ax Mary Carmichael... Cramer 


June Song, A ove vee y 
Neath the Willow .. Louis Diehl ... Hutchings & Co. 


Priyer Sh au J. Grecnhill 9 

With a welcome for all Alfred Cellier Chappell 
With such a dainty dame ... ve sit ” wee ” 

PIANOFORTE PIECES. 

Bergerette ee eo) cS Sydney Smith ... ... Ashdown 
Broken Heart .. J. Urich ... Hutchings & Co. 
Castagnettes, Les Sydney Smith Ashdown 
Colinette ioe sae = ” ” 
Dorothy, Comedy-Opera. Arranged for Pianoforte Solo. Chappell 
Jadoika a ea Louis Diehl Ashdown 
Matinée Rose . a ae < 
May Song ee Re = ... J. Urich ... Hutchings & Co. 
Morgenlied ... e an Hen ae ion 5 ie Ks 

Old Tale, An ie fee ie sh rie 

Prince Alexander March eos «+» Pridham Ashdown 
Solomon March, Op. 36 Johann J. Hecker Lafleur 
Tarentelle, Quatrieme Sydney Smith ... -- Ashdown 
Victoria Gavotte T. Mattei ... Hutchings & Co. 
Wanderlied «. ave J, rICh: .... wi 


DANCE MUSIC. 








Dorothy Lancers P. Bucalossi Chappell 
Dorothy Polka nee ae is : me r ra * 
Dorothy Quadrille ... rie pes ss a is sy me, 
VIOLIN AND PIANO. 
Farewell ss wee ine a ep ... Papini ... Hutchings & Co. 
Firefly oes ie ae re oa ne - a wr 
Mauresque ... ose see . oe ove ys re 
Picciola ea mi is ae oe ses > vi ” 
Retour, Le ... ee oe ose aes eee es we a 
Solitude so bee bas A ms ee 
ANTHEM. 
Arise, Shine .., Ses ar Gerard F. Cobb Music Pub. Co. 
5 ‘ 
Wert Week's Music. 

. TO-DAY (SATURDAY). P.M. 
Saint Media ics iccoscsccssaeevoiaescesrceeers ee eee Crystal Palace 3 
patunday Popular COncert ...c6..<isse-ssssscorstvanssoco4 St. James’s Hall 3 
Mrs Sims Reeves'siCOncert ...06..cceecssseoe. as Seesnoves Albert Palace 7.45 
PMN vhs uieessadsvienieeeil cine mee Her Majesty’s Theatre 

Monpnay, 8. 
Monday Popelar Concert <s......540.0.cusssevesienssaoes St. James’s Hall 8 
NNN” vicccksiiivsaaietipbetcenibieriie asweceeh es Her Majesty’s Theatre 

. TUESDAY, 9. 

ACHEEE MCONCETE «3.03. hcwessecncsecastucoeets oe eeteetees .. St. James’s Hall 8& 
“ Faust ” : Her Majesty’s Theatre 


WEDNESDAY, IO. 
Mr. Henry Holmes’s Chamber Concert .............c000 Princes’ Hall 8 
RONEN” ssconisctomenipacuin dentate irae Her Majesty's Theatre 
THURSDAY, II. 


Fishmongers and Poulterers’ Alms Houses Concert, St. James’s Hall 8 


Les Cloches de Corneville ................cs0c0008 Her Majesty’s Theatre 
FRIDAY, 12. 
Les Cloches de Corneville ..............:s:seec0ee Her Majesty’s Theatre 
Miss Winifred Holiday’s First Chamber 
Music Goncert ....0s64<ss550s incase Oak Tree House, Hamptead 8 








PROSPECTIVE ARRANGEMENTS FOR WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. 

SATURDAY, Nov. 6.—10 a.m.: Service (Walmisley), in C ; Anthem, 
“All the ends of the world,” No. 857 (Ps. xxii. 27), Boyce. 3 p.m.: Ser- 
vize (Walmisley), in C; Anthem, “ Sweet is Thy mercy,” No. 646 (Dr. 
Monsell’s Hymn), Barnby. 











SuNDAY, Nov. 7 (20th after 7rinity).—10 a.m. : Service (Cobb), in 


G ; Creed (Hopkins), in G ; Hymn, after 3rd Collect, No. 305. 3 p.m.: 
Service (Attwood), in A; Anthem, “In the Lord put I my trust,” No. 491 
(Ps. xi. 1), Sir R. Stewart ; Hymn, after 3rd Collect, No. 353, verses I, 3, 
II, and 12. 


GOSSIP FROM ITALY. 


MILAN. --Nothing of anything. We have at this moment two eques- 
trian companies, and two dramatic companies, but not even the very 
least bit of opera in any theatre. Strangers look at one another stupefied, 
and. . . faute de mieux, they go to see “Tom Thumb,” the equilibrist horse, 
&c., or to hear the Parisian comedies imported on to our stages, A/us the 
diligence of Italian actors mznus the comic verve of the French. But 
very soon we are again to have music at the theatres, concerts of every 
shade, and we await above all the opening of La Scala. Some folks say 
chi vivra vedra ; however, it begins with the Theatre Dal Verme (which 
also serves as an elegant equestrian circus), the most anti-harmonious of 
the Milanese theatres. With all this the Cesati management promises 
wonders. We are also to have in a short time the celebrated violinist, 
Teresa Tua, at present in the hands of a German zmpresario, who 
announces the arrival in Italy of the young and sympathetic Piedmontese, 
who has even excited a furore in England. £¢ voila tout—for this month. 


TuRIN.—-L’Oroscopo (operetta), music by Maestro Ferrua, upon an 
almost impossible libretto, was represented for the first time at the Alfieri 
Theatre, with a success, which was doubtful. The youthful master has 
not the ws comica of the Offenbachian style; hence he has chosen to 
make gaiety coti/e gue coite. Nevertheless his work, represented by the 
Scalvini company, has left some pleasant memories, and shows Ferrua to 
be a weighty musician from whom we may obtain much better things. A 
certain critic of Turin guarantees that Z’Ovoscopo will successfully run 
through the theatres of Italy. In the same city was published a mani- 
festo preventing the projected performances. From November to the 
roth December twenty performances of opera will be given in the Teatro 
Carignano. For the first time in Turin will be given Ldmea (three acts), 
by Catalani, on a libretto of Ghislanzoni ; // Vasce//o Fantasma (three 
acts), of Wagner, with rhythmic translation by Alberto Giovanni. The 
prospects are varied. 


VENICE.—The queen of the lagoons appears to have decided on 
opening the celebrated theatre of the Fenice, after a very long rest— 
obligatory. Many attractions are being prepared :—Zannhaiser, of 
Wagner ; Mignon, of Thomas; Flora Mirabilis, by the Greek Samara ; 
and Pescatori di Perle, of Bizet. There are to be alsc two grand ballets, 
“ Messalina” and “ Brahma.” In this city of the Doges the operatic com- 
pany of Signor Tani is flourishing. All the déco//eté repertory attracts a 
large public. Camargo, Flik e Flok, Richelieu (when a youth), The 
Aaventures of Telemachus, King of Diamonds, &c. are making a furore. 
Operetta is driving away serious opera, especially when the actresses are 
pretty and... alittle piquant. But in November at the same theatre 
(Rossini’s) we are to have serious opera, beginning with Aigo/etto. 


ROME.—The eternal city of the Czesars has registered two events 
“Amor,” the great ballet of Manzotti (author of “ Excelsior”); and 
[Pescatori di Perle, of Bizet. Some have tried to lessen the success ot the 
ballet (which is rather a great historical choreographical discourse), but 
the fact is that the public of the Teatro Costanzi was enthusiastic and 
also dazzled by the prodigious splendour of colouring, shading, and its 
imposing masses, by its floods of gold and silver, and its bewildering 
lights. In Milan, at the Scala, when it was given for the first time (this 
winter) its success and its finish were disputed, but proved omnipotent— 
like the effect of a stupefying inebriation. The very beautiful opera of the 
sympathetic and lamented Bizet had a triumphant success at the 
Argentine Theatre. In Italy there are makers of art, no chauvintsme ; 
the beautiful imposes itself on the masses as well as on the individual, 
and if poor Bizet had still been in this world, he would have met with 
his full recompense at Rome, as well as at Milan, Turin, Naples, and 
everywhere else. The opera was magnificently given. 


BoLoGNA.—Erodiade, of Massenet, was performed at the Teatro 
Comunale, with success at first contested, but afterwards accentuated and 
almost complete. This opera deeply thought out and of the classical 
school, is not immediately understood, but it has pages that impressed 
even the severe and rigorous Bolognese. The orchestration is marvellous, 
and marvellous is the orchestra, conducted by Signor Mascheroni. 
The execution of the great French masterpiece is most satisfactory, and 
gives éclat to the beauty of the opera. 


NAPLES.—At the Savenazzaro Theatre, a very courageous impresario, 
(Signor Presteau) has mounted some astonishing works ; and has put the 
operas on the stage with artists who are completely fresh beginners. 
L'Elisir @ Amore, for example, has aroused admiration to such a point, 
that the theatre is besieged by a public that wishes to applaud frantically 
the courage of the zmpresarto, and that of the six young artists, new to 
the stage, but most excellent and most effective. 
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Hotes and Hews. 
LONDON. 


About the middle of December the successful English comic opera, 
Dorothy, and company, will migrate to the Comedy Theatre to make 
room for the new burlesque, “‘ Monte Christo,” at the Gaiety. 

A concert given ky Miss Florence Venning and Miss Sutherland at 
Brixton, last week, proved very acceptabie to their numerous friends 
assembled, both ladies by their assiduous training proving themselves 
desirable acquisitions to the concert-room. The programme was further 
strengthened by the assistance of Misses Madeline Hardy, Alice Fairman, 
Messrs. Dalgetty Henderson, Maybrick, and James Budd. 

A musical entertainment, comprising “ Bombastes Furioso,” and the 
late Virginia Gabriel’s operetta, “Who’s the Heir?” was given last 
Saturday evening at the Soho Club for Working Girls,” under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Walter Abrahams; Mr. Gabriel Thorp and Miss Ad3le 
Myers took part. 

The first smoking concert this season of The Insurance Musical 
Society took place at the Cannon Street Hotel, last Wednesday week. 
The small orchestra recently formed in connection with the society 
played a selection of pieces to the evident satisfaction of the members 
and their friends present. 

The Lyric Club gave their first smoking concert of the season on 
Sunday, October 24, and their first “At Home” on Thursday, October 
28, both of which were as successful as usual. 

Mr. David Strong, of the Chapel Royal, St. James’s, has been appointed 
a professor of singing at the Guildhall School of Music. 

The will, dated July 25, 1883, of Wr. Frank Chappell, late of 42, Great 
Marlboro’ Street, the well-known music publisher, has been proved, the 
value of the personal estate exceeding £ 56,000. 

Mr. Henry Holmes’s first chamber concert takes place at the Princes’ 
Hall on Wednesday, November 10, at eight o’clock. 

The Bach Choir announce their first public concert for December 13, 
which takes place at the Princes’ Hall. 

At the Scotch festival concert, which takes place at the Royal Albert 
Hall on November 30, the following vocalists will take part: Madame 
Albani, Madame Valleria, Miss Patti Winter, Madame Antoinette 
Sterling, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Mr. Barrington Foote. 

Two grand amateur concerts will be given by the Viscountess 
Folkestone at the Princes’ Hall on the evenings of the 18th and roth 
inst., in aid of several charities, when she will be assisted by the ladies’ 
string band, which numbers upwards of fifty members. 

The first of the London Symphony Concerts will take place at St. 
James’s Hall on Wednesday, 17th inst. The programme will contain 
Overture, Zhe Magic Flute (Mozart); Symphony in D (No. 2), Op. 73 
(Brahms); and Air, for tenor, from /phigénie en Tauride (Gluck), in which 
Mr. Charles Kaiser will make his first appearance in England. 

Mr Stephen Kemp will give a chamber concert at the Princes’ Hall, 
on Friday evening, November 26 He will be assisted by Madlle. 
Gabrielle Vaillant (violin), Mr. Oluf Svendsen (flute), Mr. W. E. White- 
house (violoncello), and Miss Clara Samuell. 

The first ballad concert of the season will be given on Wednesday, 
November 17, at St. James’s Hall, commencing at three o’clock. 

The Golden Legend and Song of Victory will be given by the Royal 
Albert Hall Choral Society on Monday, November 15, at eight o’clock. 

The Highgate Literary and Scientific Institution announce their fifth 
series of popular chamber concerts, of which Mr. Betjemann is the 
director. At the first concert of November 11, a new Quintet, by E. Silas, 
wili be given, besides two pianoforte solos by the same composer, and a 
Quartet by Beethoven. At the second concert, November 18, there will 
be performed the Introduction and Rondo Capriccioso, for violin, by 
Saint-Saéns, a pianoforte Quartet, Op. 38, by Rheinberger, and the Men- 
delssohn Trio in D minor. At the third concert, December 2, a Quartet, 
by Charles E. Stephens will be played, also Reissiger’s pianoforte Quintet, 
and a Gavotte by Geminiani, for violoncello. At the fourth concert, 
December 16, Beethoven’s Kreutzer Sonata, Boccherini’s Sonata in A 
major, for violoncello, Schumann’s Quintet, Op. 44, and, by express desire, 
Haydn’s Quartet, with variations on **God preserve the Emperor.” The 
instrumentalists are Mr. G. H. Betjemann, Mr. Lewis Hann, Mr. H. 
Channell, Mr. Charles Ould, and Signor Pezze, with Mr. E. Silas, Mr. 
Gilbert R. Betjemann, and Madame Frickenhaus at the pianoforte. The 
vocalists are Miss Marianne Fenna, Miss Bertha Moore, Mr. Orlando 
Harley, and Mr. J. Bridson. 

Weare glad to learn that Miss Emma Barnett has recovered from a 
very severe illness, and has now resumed her professional engagements. 

Mr. Sims Reeves appeared as Captain Macheath in Zhe Beggars’ 
Ogera at a matinée given for the purpose on Wednesday afternoon, when 
he was in good voice, and went through the part to the end with 
unabated spirit. Mr, Henry Ashley played Peachum ; Madame Philip- 
oo Seidle and Madame Julia Lennox represented a Polly and a Lucy. 

ithout either of them the public would have been happy, whatever 
Captain Macheath’s opinion on the subject might be. 
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PROVINCIAL. 

BATH.—The second of the suite at the Assembly Rooms well filled 
by a demonstrative audience, together with some capita} music, constituted 
a decided sucess for the harp concert given by Miss Mendum on Monday 
evening. The young lady’s executive skill and her capacity as a teacher 
were demonstrated in various solo and concertante performances, in which 
her pupils, Miss Wadman, Miss G. M. Curtis, and Miss C. Richardson 
assisted. In two pieces, much appreciated, bowed instruments took 
part, Mr. Whitaker and Miss C. Richardson (pupils of Mr. Allen 
Campbell) playing first and and second violin, and Mr. Salter the ’cello. 
Miss Ellen Elton gave great pleasure by her vocal contributions as also 
did Mr. Mather. An agreeable concert “ not too long, but just long enough,” 
despite a tendency to encores, justifies a hope for its annual recurrence. 

LEEDS.—Carl Rosa’s Opera Company has paid us a fortnight’s visit, 
and performed Don Giovanni twice, Carmen twice, Lohengrin twice, and 
Nozze di Figaro. The performance of Lohengrin invites criticism ; Marie 
Roze, Miss Dickenson, and Mr. Scovel acted and sang most artistically 
throughout ; Mr. Pope, as King, lacked an essential kingly bearing. A 
local paper thinks he has founded his posing on Mme. Taussaud’s wax- 
work figures! Mr. Max Eugene possesses a fine voice, but in the first 
act the use of the vibrato was excessive, in the intense situations of the 
second and third act it may be more admissible. The small orchestra 
proved themselves, both in numbers and ability unable to cope with 
Wagner's instrumental parts. In the ordinary opera, where the band 
chiefly exists to accompany the voice, a defect in this department is not 
damaging to the general effect, but Wagner's use of the orchestra is 
altogether different; with him it is the groundwork by and through 
which he expresses his ideas, therefore if this fails the main point is lost. 
—The twenty-second season of the Bradford Subscription Concerts 
opened on the 29th ult., at which Beethoven’s Symphony, No. 7, in A, was 
performed by Mr. Chas. Hallé’s orchestra. Wagner’s 7anmhaiiser Over- 
ture occupied the last place on the programme and was played to a 
departing audience. Seeing that Rubinstein’s ballet music was included 
in the programme, little excuse could be found for placing the overture in 
that place.—Berlioz’s Faust is down for performance at the Leeds 
Popular Concerts, on the 17th inst., with Halle’s band, the Philharmonic 
chorus, Miss Mary Davies, Mr. E. Lloyd, Mr. Hilton, and Mr Santley.— 
The Philharmonic Society will perform Sullivan’s 7he Light of the World, 
on December 1. 

LIVERPOOL.—The regrettable illness of Madame Patti at Manchester 
on the previous evening, and the consequent fear that she might not be 
able to sing, although it may have had some effect upon the attendance 
at the Philharmonic Hall on Saturday the 3oth ultimo, at any rate had no 
depreciative influence upon the enthusiasm of the audience, nor, for that 
matter, upon the executive powers of the lady herself, for the mellowness 
of her magnificent organ has never been heard to better advantage here, 
nor have her unrivalled powers in the execution of the most elaborately 
brilliant passages ever been more deeply exercised; the effects indeed of 
the previous day’s illness probably inducing additional care in this 
respect. Her selections included a brilliant aria from Semiramide ; “O 
luce di quest’ anima” from Linda di Chamounix ; Gounod'’s Ave Maria; 
and Dr. Engel’s “ Darling Mine.” The Ave Maria was entirely spoiled by 
the substitution of the flute for the violin in the obbligato accompaniment. 
The other artists engaged were Miss Marian Burton, who was most warmly 
received, and who, but for a mechanical rendering of “ Believe me if all 
these endearing young charms,” admirably acquitted herself; Signor Vetta, 
whose phenomenal voice loses somewhat from a coldness of style ; Signor 
Remeio, careful and satisfying as usual, and Mr. de Jong and Signor 
Bisaccia as flutist and pianist respectively. The concert was a model of 
its kind, and Mr. Carl Rosa and Mr. de Jong have to congratulate them- 
selves at any rate upon an artistic success, while the comfort of the 
audience owed much to the genial exertions of Mr. H. Bruce, who repre- 
sents Mr. Rosa in Liverpool.—The first concert of the Hallé season took 
place on Tuesday the 2nd inst. in the old /oca/e at the Philharmonic 
Hall. Madame Albani, the vocalist, sang numbers from Weber, Wagner, 
and Gounod in her usual exquisite style. Mr. Hallé gave four pianoforte 
solos, and a strengthened orchestra rendered with crisp and feeling effect 
the Anacreon and Jubilee overtures of Cherubini and Weber respectively, 
and the Zroica Symphony of Beethoven.—The third concert of the 
Philharmonic series, on Thursday next, will have Dvorak’s Spectre's Bride 
as its principle item.—The opening lecture of the season at the Rotunda 
Lecture Hall, under the auspices of the Sunday Society, consisted of Sir 
George Macfarren’s views upon 7he Messiah, with vocal and instrumental 
illustration, The lecture was admirable alike in matter and delivery, and 
held the attention of a large audience for a considerable period. The 
learned Professor had been entertained at dinner on the previous evening 
by the members of the Musical Club, of which he is the president. 


FOREIGN. 

Brahms, who has lately returned to Vienna after his stay at the Lake 
Thun, has brought back a zreat number of instrumental aad vocal works, 
some only sketched out, others complete. Amongst the latter is a violin 
sonata, which will be produced at the Hellmesberg quartet perform- 
ances, the composer playing the pianoforte part. Several of his new 
songs will be given at the Walter Vocal Evenings. 
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Dedicated by special permission to Sir FREDERICK LEIGHTON, Bart, 


‘WEDDED’ 


A SONG, 
WRITTEN ON 
LEIGUTON’S BEAUTIFUL 
BY 

G. HUNT JACKSON, 
i Author of the Jubilee Song, 
“English Hearts & England’s Queen,” & ‘‘One Face was Missing.” | 

MUSIC BY 


| MARCELLUS HIGGS. 


' SIR ¥. PICTURE, 


LONDON: 
METZLER & CO.,, 42, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. 





MUSIC STRINGS~—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 
Manufacturers and Fmporters of all kinds of Strings 
FOR 
VIOLIN, VIOLA, ‘CELLO. DOUBLE BASS, HARP, 
ZITHER, GUITAR, BANJO, 

Have always in STOCK the Largest ASSORTMENT of any House in the Trade. 





6, GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 





MAKERS AND REPAIRERS, 
GEORGE WITHERS & CO. | 
(Late of Coventry Street), 
WHOLESALE | 
IMPORTERS OF MUSICAL STRINGS 
From Romer, Papua, AND NAPLES. 
A FINE COLLECTION OF ITALIAN INSTRUMENTS. 
Bows, Cases, Music Stands, &c. See Price List. 
51, ST. MARTIN'S LANE, LONDON. 


FIRST FIVE GRADES NOW READY: 
Price Two Shillings each. 








Unner the Sanction and Approval of the Rev. Sir FREDERICK A. GORE OUSELEY, | 
3art., M.A., Mus. Doc., and of Sir G. A. MACFARREN, Mus. Doc. 


THE MUSICIAN: 


GUIDE FOR PIANOFORTE STUDENTS. 
By RIDLEY PRENTICE, 
CONTAINS ANALYSES OF WELL-KNOWN PIECES PROGRESSIVELY ARRANGED, 
ENABLING THE PUPIL TO UNITE A STUDY OF MUSICAL FORM WITH THE 
ORDINARY PIANOFORTE PRACTICE. 


FIFTH GRADE 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & Co., PATERNOSTER SQUARE: 
And all Book and Music Sellers. 


ALFRED HAYS, 
THEATRE AND CONCERT AGENT, 
Music Publisher and Dealer in BWusical Instruments. 
Sole Agent in the United Kingdom and British Colonies for the Celebrated Wood 


Wind Instruments manufactured by Evette & Schaeffer (LATE P. GOUMAS & CD.), 
Buffet, Crampon & Co. 


| 
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“The Cambrics of RoBINn- 
SON & CLEAVER have aworld- 


By Appointments to 
the Queen & Crown PQ) F KET 
Princess of Germany. wide fame.”—Queen. 


HANDKERCHIEFS. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, 
BELFAST. 
Telegraphic Address: “LINEN,” BELFAST. 


FREE. 








BIRKBECK BANK, 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE. 
HREE PER CENT INTEREST, allowed on DEPOSITS, 


repayable on demand. 
TWO PER CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT ACCOUNTS calculated 


| on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 


The Bank undertakes for its Customers. free of charge, the custody of Deeds, 
Writings, and other Securities and Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, 
Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and 
Annuities. 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free, on 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 








THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY’S ANNUAL 
RECEIPTS EXCEED FIVE MILLIONS. 


OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS 

PER MONTH, with immediate possession and no Rent to pay. Apply at 

the Office of the BikKBECK BUILDING SocIETY, 29, Southampton Buildings, 
Chancery Lane. 


OW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR FIVE 
SHILLINGS PER MONTH, with immediate possession, either for 
Building or Gardening purposes. Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK FRER- 
WoL) LAND SOCIETY, as above. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, on «pplication. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 








New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 


A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE, 


By T. A. WALLWORTH. 


_A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon which he has 
cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Madame Alwina Valleria, Mr. Iver M’Kay, and other 
successful Vocalists, 


Full Music Size, price 7s. 


London: HAMMOND & CO. (late JuLtrEN), 5, Vigo Street; and of the Author, at his 
Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


JHE STOLBERG LOZENGE. 


FOR INVIGORATING AND ENRICHING THE VOICE, AND REMOVING 
AFFECTIONS OF THE THROAT. 


“Of famed Stolberg’s Lozenge we've all of us heard.”—Punch, October 21, 1865. 





DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 


_Actors, Singers, Clergymen, and all who are desirous of improving and invigorating their 
Voice for Singing or Public Speaking should use this Lozenge. One trial will be sufficient to 
account for the great reputation it has sustained for so many years. Testimonials from Patti, 
Grisi, Lablache, Santley, &c. Sold in Boxes, 1s. 14d. and 2s, 9d., by all Chemists throughout the 
United Kingdom and the Colonies. 
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